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unless ye tak mi/^ell, then, I dinna see Iicw you are to get 
'what 3'OU want, for really I'm the only rebc o' him that I 
ken oV The petitioner at once withdrew his request. 

% . 

About t. o fhciilhs since Mrs. Burns paid the debt 
pf nature- wlnle living she ^^as highly respected by all 
who knew her j and latterly had been rendered indepen- 
dent by her son<!, one of whom had, at a very early age, 
been appointed to a situation in India. At the sale of the 
household furniture, &c., which took plate after her de- 
cease, the greatest anxiety was evinced to procure any ar- 
ticles which had belonged to the poet ; prices being 
given for many articles amounting to more than ten times 
iheir real value. 



"THE PIANO THIRTY.* 

In a former number we gave a story from a small 
work recently published, entitled "Popular Tales and 
Legends of the Irish peasantry." We should gladly have 
cepiec), as a much better specimen of the work, a story 
by the author of " Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
lantry," entitled " Alley Sheridan," but it is much too long 
for the Penny Journal. — The following laughable occur- 
rence is introduced by way of episode : 

" Arrah, Paul," said oneof the party " v\ ill you tell us the 
ttory about the time you wint to buy the forty-piana for 
Colonel Edmonson's daughter, long ago?" 

" God be wid them times," said P.iul, " they warn't 
Hke now; the ould sort o' gintlemen for me. I tuk to 
the car-man-business thin," he continued, " and carrid it 
an for some time well enough ; but I remimber what I m 
cpakin' of Was the first journey I made to Dublin afther 
bein' ill. It was the very year that Dr. Cooper — but he 
was only a horse-docthor — quack'd me to death with his 
calumny pills ; he insisted, right orwrong, that I wassnb- 
ject to the falHn' sickness — which, betiine ourselves, was 
no lie, at laste three or four times a week — when I hap- 
pened to get a bup m, you see — ha, ha lia j Wel l, he was 
a dhroll man, fond of hi» jokes, sure enoiigli^ But for all 
tha^ sorra a thing ailed me, only a slight toi cli o' pre- 
tinsion in the intellects — a complaint, he said, very hard 
to_ cure all out; so that I only wanted to be kept clear 
wid' somethin' gintle. My curse upon all quacks, any 
way; the thief o"the w orld bein' accustomed to dale wid 
horses, dosed me upon too large a scale entirely ; an' 
only for Docthor Manuel, he'd have got ould Nol Cooper 
to make me a suit of Narroway fustian* for the winther, 
when I wouldn't be complainin' of a misfit, even if it was 
tacked wid thread that you'd hardly know from sixpenny 
nails." 

*• But, Paul, about the purchase ?" 

" Throth I wasn't to be blempt for the same purchase, 
but Masther Frank Edmonson, that put me up to it out o' 
downright wickedness. Awouh! it's there the money 
was as plinty as sklate stones, or this young fellow 
wouldn't be at such a loss to spind it in one divarsion or 
another; for he ped dacent for his figaries. I had, ye 

see, an ordher for a piana-forty, to a Misther , och, 

I disremimber his name ; but he lived in Wishtmoreland- 
street, in the town o' Dublin. ' Paul,' says Masther Frank, 
will you have manr things to bring for my father from 
l^oblin?' '"Sfes, Sir,' says I, 'I'll have a piana-forty, 
plase your honour, an' a lot of carpetin' and two tables; 
only, Masther Frank, I'm afeard o' losin my way in that 
big place, or bein' cheated, or maybe gettin' myself into 
gaol.* • Well,' said he, • I could sarve you, if you'd keep 
a sacret.' •■Thry me wid it first,' says I. ' My father's 
throwin' a\ray money upon a piana-forty, an' he knows no 
more whether one is good or bad than a cow does of a 
holiday — neither does my shister;' an' he winked know- 
in'ly at me. ' It's well,' said he, ' that it wasn't a piana- 
fifty or a piana-sixty that he ordbered ; he's too lavish 
entirely of his money,' says the cute young shaver — ' an' 
it's a shame for a man of his years to be buyin' a musical 
coffin, -when it's one of oak he ought to be thinkin' of,' — 
an' he winked so wisely at me agin, that sorra one o' me 
ever suspected he was only makin' a hare o' me. ' Thrue 
for your honour,' says I, ' it's makin his sowl he ought to 
be, sure enough.' • Ay, an' all of us,' says he, very so- 
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lemnly ; < but, Paul, in regard of wbat I'm spaUn' tbwA 
— I Icliev e you're to pay forty pounds for this instbni- 
ment,' says he, ' it's fl'om that it's named; but if you t^e 
my advice, you'll buy a piana-thirty,' says he, ' an* put the 
odd ten pounds in jour pocket for the benefit of your 
wife an' childher. I've been very wild myself, Paul,' 
says he, • an' lavished a' great deal o' Money, an' its &11 
time for me to begin to be charitable — hem, hem !' 

" Accordingly we made it up betwixt us, that I should 
buy a piana-thirty, and pocket the differ ; but I got a wri- 
tip' from under his hand, that he should pay the money 
for me, if we'd be found out. ' Now,' says he, as he 
finished it, 'you may as well 'save twenty pounds as ten, 
for if you shew this to the musical-coffin-man, he'll take it 
in place of ten pounds ; an/ besides, it gives you a good 
correcthur, an' that's a very useful thing in this world, 
Paul— hem, hem.' Accordin'ly, when I came to Dublin, I 
went into a house where they sowld them, an' .inquired 
to see a piana-thirty. The man looked at me. * Who is 
it for,' says he. ' You w on't tell to-morrow, nabour,' sots 
I, 'barrin I change my mind. Have you a musical coffin 
— a good, stout, beneficial piana-thirty, that a man will 
get the worth of his money of wear out of it?' He screw- 
ed his mouth to one side of his face, and winked at a man 
that stood in the shop, who it seems was a fiddler ; but, 
by dad, if Micky M'Grory had seen him ! — why, I tuck 
him for a gintleman I' Are you a musicianer ?' says th^ 
other. ' I do a thrifle that way,* says I, • afther the 
Murph — hem — ! I mane afther atin' my dinner,' says 
myself, puttin' an' the JorfflgA, because nobody knew niej 
' but I never resave payment for it — I'd scorn that.' 'How 
long are you out ?' says he. ' Since last Winsday,' says 
I, ' I'm fiom home.' ' An' where is that, pray?" ' Behind 
Tullymuclescrag, in the parish of Teernamuckfaughalum- 
kishla-beg.' 'I suppose,' says my customer, 'four last 
waistcoat was a great dale too stbrait for you ?' ' Not so 
sthrait as your own is at present,' says I, (he was a sraaii, 
screvv'd-up crathur, like a whitthrit.) ' Will you show me 
the article I want ?' ' Do you see that shop ever tfie 
way,' said he, ' at the corner. You'll get the artide yon 
want there.' I accordin'ly went over, and inquired ofthe 
man behind the counter, if he could sell me a piana-thirty? 
' We sell nothin' here but ropei^ says he — ' thry over 'Ab 
way.' I thin went back to the fellow ; ' you thievin' 
sconce,' says I, ' did you mane to make a fool o" me ?' 'I 
never carry coals to Newcastle,' says the vagabone : ' Go 
home to your frinds, my honest fellow, an' you'll ase theqi 
of a great deal of throuble on your account ; they mi^ 
your music aftherdinner, very much,' says he. ' Oh,' said 
the fiddler, "tis betther to direct the man properly ; he's 
a sthranger,' — writin' down at the same time a dicectioti 
for me. ' Go to this house, and inquire for tlie owner of 
it ; say you're from the counthry, an' have pertecklar bo- 
siness that you can tell to no one but himself — an' depind 
upon it you'll get vAatyou want' 
-, " Off I set ; an' at long last found a great house, an* 
gave three or four thunderin' cracks at the door. • I want 
to see the masther, Tery bad entirely,' «ays I. ' Whafs 
wrong ?' said a fellow, all powdher, wid a tail growin' from 
his head down his back. ' I have news from the coun- 
thry for him,' says I, ' that I can only tell to himself.' Tlie 
f^low looked frightened, an* runnin' up the stairs, brought 
down agintlemanwidawig an' black apron uponhim.'Are 
you the music-man,' says I ' that has the piana-thirty fbr 
sale ? I want a musical coffin to buy. ' Kick this sj^ g- 
drel out,* says the ould chap ; ' how durst you let J/Km in 
at all at all ? Out wid him into the channel.' In three 
minutes we were in one another's wools ; but, faix, in re- 
gard of a way I had, I soon sowed the haU vrid them ; and 
was attackin* the ould fellow himself in a corner, whin a 
lot of gintlemen an' ladies came to his assistance, hearin' 
the miUia murthers he ris at the first dig in the ribs 1 hot 
him. ' You ould dust,' saj s I, layjn' on him, 'is this any 
thratement for a dacent man, that wants to give you the 
preference in dalin' wid you, an' to lave you good value 
for what I get, yon murtherin' ould rap !' 

" At last I was seized, hand an' fut, till the offishers 
would be sint for to take me to gaol. But, thinkin* ^ 
the correcthur that Master Frank gaved me, I pulled if 
out, an' put it into t^ie hands of one o' the gentlemenr 
' Here,' says I, ' ye ill-conditioned vagrants, read that, an 
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yc'U find that I'm no bird for the crib— it'ill show yecs 
what I am.' ' Sure enough,' says he, lookin' at it, ' it de- 
tcribes you to a hair, you villain j' an' he read it out . 
« This is to sartify, that the bearer, Paul Kelly, is a big 
rascal; an' any person securin' hitn_will resave a reward 
of thirty pounds, as he has broke out of gaol, where he 
wai confined for sheep-stalin'. He is a man that squints 
wid one eye, an* wears a long nose, turned with a sharp 
look-out towards his left ear.' 'IVIay all kinds of hard for- 
tune settle down upon him that wrote that,' says I ; ' but 
he has fwrly desaved me, the limb o' the mischief that he 
is. Gintlemen,' says I, ' it's all but a mistake. Let me 
go,' lap I, 'an' I'll never heed the nuisic for this day, any 
£ow — that I may never be'a bishop, but it was all a mis- 
take.' ' Howsomediver, you'll find it a bad mistake to bate 
a bishop,' said one o' them. ' Oh, man o' Moses,' says I, 
' was the black gintleman a bishop ? Paul, you're done 
for now I Oh, murlher, gintlemen dear, it's all of our 
own roguery, or it' wouldn't happen me. Oh, have con- 
solation on me, bishop jewel, an' forgive me; sure, if I 
knew it, when I was peggin' you up agin the corner in 
the ribs, rd suffer all kinds of visitation before I'd give you 
a whack at all at all, plase your Reverence.' 

" It was all useless : I was lugged ofl^fo the crib : an' 
twasn't till the second day that Masther Frank, who was 
in Dublin afore me, though I didn't know it, readin" his 
own correcthur of me in the papers, along with the ac- 
count o' the whole ruction, came, an' by giring an expla- 
nation to the bishop, got me out ; but he gave me iive 
pound« for the joke, any how — for the cash was flush 
with him ; so that I was very well ped for it : an' ' Paul,' 
says he, as he put the money into my hand, ' the thrick I 
played on you was because you consinted to be a chate 
agin my father, that often befrindedyou." 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 
As many individuals from this country have lately emi- 
grated to this settlement, and as many more have it at pre- 
sent in contemplation to proceed there, the following brief 
description will not, we should think, be deemed uninter- 
esting: 

Van Dieman's Land is an island nearly as large as Ire- 
land, to the south of the colony of New South Wales, 
better known by the name of Botany Bay, from which it 
is separated by a strait of sixty miles in width, called Bass's 
Straits. Many fine tracts of land are found on the very 
borders of the sea, and the interior is almost invariably 
possessed of a soil admirably adapted to all the purposes 
of civilized man. This island is mountainous, and conse- 
quently abounds in streams. On the summit of many of 
the mountains there are large lakes, some of which are 
the sources of considerable rivers. Of these th e Derwent, 
Huor, and Tamar, rank in the first class. There is, per- 
haps, no island in the world, of the same size, which can 
boast of so many fine harbours ; the best of these are the 
Derwent, Port Davy, Macquarie Harbour, Port Dalrym- 
ple, and Oyster Bay. The first of these is on its southern 
side; the second and third on the western, the fourth on 
the northern, and the fifth on the eastern side ; so that it 
has harbours in every direction — a circumstance which 
must materially assist the future progress of civilization. 

The climate of this island is healthy, and much more 
congenial to the European constitution than Port Jackson. 
The north-west winds, which are there productive of such 
violent variations oftemperatnre, are here unknown, and 
neither the winters nor summers are subject to any great 
extremes of cold or lieat. 

Hobart's Town, the capital, was founded in 1804, and is 
situated about nine miles up the Derwent — it is rapidly 
improving in size and comfort. The settlement called 
Launceston has been founded about thirty miles from the 
mouth of Port Dalrymple, and one hundred and thirty 
miles in a straight line from Hobart's Town. 

Of the various descriptions of emigrants, the following 
are much wanted, and if sober and industrious, may calcu- 
late upon obtaining full employment and good wages :— 
Brickmakersand masons, plasterers, carpenters and cabinet 
makers; coopers, wheelnghts, blacksmiths, ship carpen- 
to^i painters and glaziers, and unmarried females of good 
character, who, if industrious and deserving, may be sure 
of getting tcU married iu a very short time. 



The islanders resemble the African Negro in phy. 
siognomy much more than the natives of the conti- 
nent ; and the hair of the former is woolly, whereas that 
of the latter is coarse and straight. Both races are equally 
free from any tradition of origin, or acquaintance with 
each other, although their barbarism seems at the extreme 
pitch. Their languages are entirely different, and it is 
probable that they never had any connexion with each 
other. 

The barbarism of the few inhabitants of this island is 
said to be equal to that of the New Hollanders ; and the 
following passages from Symes's Embassy to Ava, might 
have been written of the natives of Van Dieman's Land. 

" Their sole occupation is to rove along the margin ot 
the sea in quest of a precarious meal of fish. In stature 
they seldom exceed five feet. Their limbs are dispropor 
tionalely slender; their bellies protuberant, with high 
shoulders and large heads ; and strange to find in this part, 
of the world, they are a degenerate race of Negroes, with 
woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips. They go quite naked, 
and are insensible of any shame from exposure. Hunger 
may, (but these instances are rare), induce them to put 
themselves in the power of strangers; but the moment that 
want is satisfied, nothing short of coercion can prevent 
them from returning to a way of life more congeoial to 
their savage nature. Their habitations display little more 
ingenuity than the dens of wild beasts ; four sticks stuck 
in the ground are bound together at the top, and fastened 
transversely by others, to which branches of trees are sus- 
pended; an opening is left on one side, just large enough 
to admit of entrance— leaves compose their bed," 

We shall conclude this notice with a brief account of 
Michael Howe, the last and worst of the Bush Rangers, 
who by his depredations became the terror of Van 
Dieman's Land. 

He was born atPontefract,in 1787, and was apprenticed 
to a merchant vessel at Hull ; but " he showed his inden- 
tures a pair of heels," (as Prince Henry says) and entered 
on board a man of war, from which he got away as he 
could. He was tried at York in i811,for ahighway rob- 
bery, and sentenced to seven years' transportation. He ar- 
rived in Van Dieman's Land in 1812, and was assigned by 
Government as a servant to a settler; from this service he 
absconded into the woods and joined a party of twenty- 
eight bush-rangers as they are called. In this profession 
he lived six years of plunder and cruelty, during which he 
appears to have surrendered himself twice to justice, un- 
der proclamations of pardon, but was both times unac- 
countably suffered again to escape to the woods. Itwas after 
the second of these flights from justice, or at least from 
confinement, that he committed the murder of two men 
who had as they thought secured him. By this means he 
again escaped, to be shot at last by a private soldier of the 
48th regiment, and another man ; for so desperate was 
this villain, that he was only to betaken dead, and by stra- 
tagem. 

Howe was without a spark of even the honour of an 
outlaw ; he betrayed his colleagues upon surrendering him- 
self to government, and he fired upon a native girl, his 
companion, when she became an impediment to his flight. 
He was reduced at last to abandonment, even bjf his own 
gang ; and one hundred guineas, and> (if a convict should 
take him) a free pafdon and a passage to England, were 
set upon his head. He was now a wretched, conscience- 
haunted solitary, hiding in dingles, and only tracked by the 
sagacity of the native girl, to whom he had behaved so 
ungratefully, and who was now employed by the police to 
revenge his cruelty to her. His arms, ammiyiition, dogs, 
and sack were first taken from him; and in the last was 
found a little memorandum-book of kangaroo skin written 
by himself in kangaroo blood. In one instance only, hu- 
manity asserts itself even in the breast of Michael Howe, for 
we find him recording that he dreamt of his sister. It also 
appears from this little book that he had once an idea of 
settling in the woods, for it contained long lists of such 
seeds as he wished to have — vegetables, fruits, and even 
flowers. 
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